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EDITORIAL COMMENT 181 

It would appear that all the conditions justifying, if indeed not neces- 
sitating, recognition by the United States have been fulfilled in the case 
of Portugal. The articulate part of the nation appears to have spoken 
and a reasonable time has certainly elapsed during which the new re- 
public has shown strong evidence of stability, sincerity of intention, and 
capacity to fulfill its international obligations. The American people 
can not forget their own revolutionary origin. We may regret the 
bloodshed and violence with which the new Portuguese government has 
been ushered into existence; we may even question the wisdom of the 
wholesale expulsion of the religious orders, but few will contend that 
the new republic is not at least as capable of fulfilling its international 
obligations as was the old, bankrupt, corrupt, and reactionary regime. 
We hold no brief for Portugal, but we believe that the beginning of a 
new and brighter era has dawned upon that unhappy land. 



HENRY M. HOTT 

In a recent editorial comment (3:945) the Journal noted the ap- 
pointment of Henry M. Hoyt as Counsellor to the Department of State, 
and called attention to the valuable services which it was confidently 
expected he would render, not merely the Department, but the Govern- 
ment in the performance of his duties. It is with a deep sense of sorrow 
that the Journal now records the death, on November 20th last, of this 
faithful, efficient and honored public servant within little more than a 
year after his assumption of office. 

Henry Martyn Hoyt, junior, son of General Henry M. Hoyt, a gallant 
soldier in the Civil War and Governor of Pennsylvania, was born at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, December 5, 1856. He studied at Yale, 
where he was a classmate of President Taft, graduating in the year 1878. 
Three years later he received the degree of bachelor of law from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Appointed Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States in 1897, he served in that capacity until 1903, when 
he was appointed Solicitor-General of the United States by his life-long 
friend and associate, the then Attorney-General and now accomplished 
Secretary of State, Mr. Knox. 

Upon the inauguration of President Taft, Mr. Hoyt, at the instance 
of Secretary Knox, resigned the office of Solicitor-General, which he had 
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filled not only with satisfaction but with distinction, in order that he 
might be appointed to a position of distinction and usefulness in the 
Department of State and, in conjunction wich his former chief, assist 
in the consummation of the foreign policies which the Secretary of State 
had matured and made peculiarly his own. 

Mr. Hoyt brought to the performance of his new duties a well-trained 
legal mind, a balanced judgment, a winning and engaging personality, 
a fairness which disarmed suspicion, and a genuine and sincere desire to 
reconcile the various differences which arise in negotiation, and., by con- 
ciliation and disinterested counsel, bring harmony out of discord. 

Only those intimately associated with him in his work can know the 
value of his services, for he shunned publicity and modestly let results 
speak for themselves. Those, however, who knew him well appreciated 
both the man and his work, and the Secretary of State, who knew him 
best and longest, thus described him : 

Henry M. Hoyt was one of the best and ablest public men I ever knew. His 
natural abilities and accomplishments were even greater than were generally 
recognized. It was only to those with whom he was closely associated that the 
full measure of his attainments was manifested and the firmness of his character 
revealed. 

Sound judgment and felicitous expression characterized his speech and writings. 
Gentleness, forbearance, and sympathy were his chief human qualities. I can 
only repeat now what I have often said of him during his life — he was the 
strongest, gentlest, finest character I have ever known. 

It is indeed futile to speculate what the future might have held in 
store for Mr. Hoyt. It is well known that he had refused judicial 
preferment. It was not too much to expect that he would within a few 
years have graced the Supreme Court of the United States. It can not 
be said, however, that one has lived in vain who deserved the beautiful 
and touching eulogy of Secretary Knox. 



THE CHARLTON EXTRADITION CASE 

The extradition proceedings in the case of Porter Charlton are of 
more than passing interest, for they involve the question of the reciprocal 
surrender of nationals under the extradition treaty with Italy. The 
article of the treaty (Article I, Treaty of 1868) creating the duty to 
surrender upon requisition is as follows : 



